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PREFACE. 







The Author, in presenting this work to the public, is 
perfectly well aware that there is much therein open to 
adverse criticism, and feels very confident that it will not 
be spared, particularly by his professional brethren of both 
branches of the service. 

He has only designed calling attention to a subject so 
fraught with consequences to the profession of arms, and 
to collate the history of the Torpedo, and the various ad- 
vances made in this new system of warfare, in the hope 
that it may prove interesting and instructive to those wjio 
have not found it convenient or practicable to gather to- 
gether the scanty scraps of information to be discovered, 
scattered here and there, among the contributions to mili- 
tary arts and sciences at home and abroad. 



Natal Academy, 

June, 1868 . 
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EARLY HISTORY OF GUNPOWDER. 



CHAPTER 1 

GUNPOWDER. HISTORY OF ITS APPLICATION TO WAR. REASONS WHICH 

RETARDED ITS DEVELOPMENT AND USE. UTILITY OF THE INVENTION, 

AND EMPLOYMENT IN WAR HUMANE. IMPROVEMENTS IN INSTRU- 
MENTS ADAPTED TO ITS USE. THE TORPEDO. 

No invention of man ever created so great a change in 
warfare, and consequently in the destinies of nations, as the 
combination of the ingredients which compose gunpowder. 
Writers upon engines of war have ascribed the origin of 
the invention to various periods of history, and to differ- 
ent nations. But it would appear that, although the com- 
pound had been rudely manufactured by Arabs and Chinese 
to astonish and delight the curious, the discovery was not 
promulgated in Europe until the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when Roger Bacon declared that with “ saltpetre, 
charcoal, and sulphur, one could make thunder and lightning 
if he knew the art.” Certain it is, that what to the 
Crusaders was known as “ Greek Fire” was some imperfect 
combination of nitre and sulphur ; and that as far back as 
the seventh century the rulers of the Byzantine Empire were 
acquainted with an incendiary substance of an extraordinary 
character, the composition of which was ordered to be kept 
as a state secret, and was so kept until the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Then the secret escaped to the Arabs, 
and the substance was used by them to terrify the supersti- 
tious Crusaders, who resorted to prayers and supplications 
to avoid its effects, and spread throughout the world ex- 
aggerated accounts of its terrors. 
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progress was made. {schwartz discovered that the granula- 
tion of gunpowder increased the force of explosion, and 
soon cannon and small arms figured in every siege and 
battle. 

Men were no longer pitted against each other like gladi- 
ators in the amphitheatre, where victory declared itself in 
favor of the stronger brute. The musket was as powerful in 
the hands of a pigmy as in those of a giant. Nations as 
as well as men were put more on an equality as to strength. 

While gunpowder is more terrific and destructive in its 
immediate effects than any of the former instruments of war, 
there seems to be no doubt that the discovery has been bene- 
ficial to the human race. Humanitarians are agreed that 
while war is the greatest of human calamities, its miseries 
are ameliorated by every improvement in military art ; and, 
however paradoxical it may at first appear, whoever increases 
the powers of destruction is engaged in the causo of hu- 
manity. 

Battles are not more bloody than formerly, but are shorter 
and moro decisive. Submission to force of arms comes only 
with the exhaustion of one of the combatants, and that 
means is the best by which this condition of things is brought 
about in the shortest space of time. 

Whatever may be the reluctance of Christian people to 
employ the modern implements of war, on the score of their 
“ inhumanity to man,” “ self-defence is the first law of nature 
and the first duty of nations.” Governments act not only in 
their own interests, but in that of mankind, by supplying 
their armies and navies with weapons calculated to develop 
the greatest possible destructive force. 

It is needless to trace particularly the progress of improve- 
ment in arms and engines of war resulting from the discovery 
of gunpowder. The mechanical genius of each generation 
has been constantly directed to the subject, and has left be- 
hind it vastly improved cannon and small-arms. 

Monster ordnance, incendiary shells, rifled cannon, breech- 
loading, magazined fire-arms and torpedoes have succeeded 
simpler and les3 destructive weapons. Every expedient to 
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destroy life which the ingenuity of a* ingenious age can de- 
vise, is eagerly adopted, and the originator honored and en- 
riched, until it would seem that the only limit to progress in 
the art of destruction will be tho advent of that period when 
wars shall cease to be the arguments of contentious hu- 
manity. 

Of all the inventions by which gunpowder has been 
adapted to war, the torpedo * is perhaps the most destructive 
and terrible in its immediate effects when successfully em- 
ployed, either as a mode of attack upon ships or defenco 
against their operations. 

Until the war with Great Britain which secured the inde- 
pendence of tho United States, military history furnishes no 
evidence that the machine now designated torpedo was ever 
employed as an engine of war, although nearly allied in its 
operation to tho system of mining which followed closely 
upon the discover}’ of gunpowder. 

It shall bo our purpose to show the reasons for this indif- 
ference, and, in tracing the history of the torpedo, to account 
in some measure for the failure to improve and the reluctance 
to use this truly formidable machine. 



* Torpedo is the popular name of the electric ray or skate, of tho family 
tnrpedinedtr. It was called mpm by the Greeks, and torpedo by the Latins ; 
the Germans call it krampf fisch, the French torpille, and tho English numl- 
ftili. It is said “ to kill its prey as by lightuing." 
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CHAPTER II. 



DAVID BCSHN'ELL, THE INVENTOR OF TORPEDOES. DESCRIPTION OF HIS 

ORIGINAL MACHINE. HIS EXPERIMENTS IN SUBMARINE EXPLOSIONS. 

ATTEMPTS UPON THE “EAGLE” AND OTHER ENGLISH SHII>S OF WAR 
IN NEW YORK HARBOR. BCSHNELL’s FLOATING TORPEDOES. AT- 
TEMPT TO USE THEM IN DELAWARE RIVER. GENERAL WASHING- 
TON’S DESCRIPTION AND OPINION OF BCSHNELl’s TORPEDOES. CON- 
NECTICUT LEGISLATION IN REGARD TO THEM. ATTEMPT UPON H. M. S. 

“ CERBERUS.” LETTER OF COM. SYMONS TO R. A. SIB PETER PARKER. 

— “ BATTLE OF THE KEGS.” 

To David Bushnell* of Connecticut is justly attributed the 
idea of attacking a ship by applying to its submerged parts 
a magazine of powder, which, when exploded by devices con- 
trived for the purpose, should disable or destroy her. He 

* David Bnshnell was bom in Saybrook, (now Westbrook) Conn., in the 
year 1742. lie entered Yale College in 1771 and graduated in 1775. During 
liis collegiate career he turned his attention to submarine warfare, and after 
leaving college devoted his time and patrimony entirely to the subject He 
was noted for his studious habits, great inventive genius, and eccentricity. 
The unfortunate issue of his projects rendered him very dejected. Disap- 
pointed by his failures and tho neglect of the Government, ho went to France 
at the close of the war, where lie remained for a number of years, when he 
returned and settled in Georgia, under the assumed name of Dr. Bash, desi- 
ring thus to conceal his identity and connection with the early efforts of his 
life. There he was placed at the head of one of the most rospectnblo schools 
in the State, but subsequently engaged in the practice of medicine, by which 
he amassed ‘a considerable fortune. He was much beloved and respected by 
all who knew him, and died at the age of ninety yeara, in the year 1820. By 
his will his proper name became known ; his executors were required to make 
inquiries in the town of Saybrook for persons of the blood and family of Bush, 
nell, and whoever in the opinion of the executors was found to be most worthy, 
on tho score of moral worth, should be regardod as the sole legatee. Bat 
should none of tho kindred be found to fulfil tho condition set forth in the 
will, the estate was, to be transferred to Franklin Collego, Ga. Legatees were 
found in Connecticut, of whom Sir. Charles J. Bushneli of New York is a di- 
rect descendant — Whites Historical Collections of Georgia , pp. 404-409 ; Horn's 
American Mechanics, pp. 136-145 ; Transactions of Am. Philos. Soc., voL iv., 
pp. 303-12; Clarke’s Xaval History V. &, Sec. cd., voL i.. pp. 63, 64. (2 vols., 
1814.) 
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may also bo said to havo originated a plan for submarine 
navigation, in pursuance of which he constructed the first 
submarine boat capable of locomotion, of which there is any 
accurate record in history. In its application as a means of 
warfare, he must have entire credit for originality. 

The following account of Captain Bushnell’s invention was 
written by him, and read before the American Philosophical 
Society June 8, 1798 : 

“ General principles and construction of a submarine vessel, com- 
municated by David liushnell, of Connecticut, the inventor, in 
a letter of October, 1787, to Thomas Jefferson, then Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States at Paris. 

“ The external shape of the submarine vessel bore some resem- 
blance to two upper tortoise shells of equal size, joined together ; 
the flue of entrance into the vessel being represented by the 
openings made by tho swells of the shells at the head of the ani- 
mal. The inside was capablo of containing the operator, and 
air sufficient to support him thirty minutes, without receiving 
fresh air. At the bottom opposite to the entrance was fixed a 
quantity of lead for ballast ; at one edge, which was directly be- 
fore tho operator, who sat upright, was an oar for rowing for- 
ward or backward, at the other edge was a rudder for steering. 
An aperture, at tho bottom, with its valve, was designed to ad- 
mit water for the purposo of descending, and two brass forcing- 
pumps served to eject the water within, when necessary for as- 
cending. At the top thero was likewise an oar, for ascending 
or descending, or continuing at any particular depth. A water 
gauge or barometer determined tho depth of descent ; a compass 
directed the course, and a ventilator within supplied the vessel 
with fresh air, when on the surface. The entrance into the ves- 
sel was elliptical, and so small as barely to admit one person. This 
entrance was surrounded by a broad elliptical iron band, the low- 
er edge of which was let into the wood whereof tho body of the 
vessel was made, in such a manner as to givo its utmost sup- 
port to the body of the vessel against the pressure of the water. 
Above the upper edge of this iron band there was a brass crown 
or cover, resembling a hat with its crown and brim, which shut 
water tight upon the iron band. The crown was hung to the 
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iron band with hinges, so as to turn over sideways when opened. 
To make it perfectly secure when shut, it might be screwed down 
upon the band by the operator, or by a person without 

“ There were in the brass crown three round doors, one directly 
in front and one on each side, large enough to put the hand 
through. When open they admitted fresh air. Their shutters 
were ground perfectly tight into their places with emery, and 
were hung with hinges and secured in their places when shut. 
There were likewise soveral glass windows in the crown for 
looking through and for admitting light in the daytime, with 
covers to secure them. There were two air pipes in the crown ; 
a ventilator which drew fresh air through one of the air pipes, 
and discharged it into the lower part of the vessel. 

“The fresh air introduced by the ventilator expelled the impure 
air through the other pipe. Both air pipes were so constructed 
that they shut themselves, whenever the water rose near their 
tops, so that no water could enter through them. They open- 
ed themselves immediately after they rose above the water. The 
vessel was chiefly ballasted with lead fixed to its bottom. When 
this was not sufficient, a quantity was placed within, more or 
less, according to the weight of the operator. Its ballast ren- 
dered it so solid that there was no danger of its oversetting. 
Tlio vessel, with all its appendages and the operator, was of 
sufficient weight to settle it low in the water. About two hun- 
dred pounds of the lead at the bottom for ballast, could be let 
down forty or fifty feet below the vessel. This enabled the 
operator to rise instantly to the surface of the water in case of 
accident. 

“ When the operator desired to descend, he placed his foot upon 
the top of a brass valve, depressing it, by which he opened a 
large aperture in the bottom of the vessel, through which the 
water entered at his pleasure. When he had admitted a snf- 
f^ient quantity, he descended very gradually. If he admitted 
too large a quantity, in order to obtain an equilibrium, ho 
ejected as much as was necessary by the two brass forcing- 
pumps which were placed at each end. Whenever the vessel 
leaked, or he desired to ascend to the surface, he also made use 
of these forcing-pumps. When the skilful operator had ob- 
tained an equilibrium, he could row upward or downward, or 
continue at any particular depth, with nn oar placed near the 
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top of the vessel, formed upon the principle of the screw, the 
axis of the oar entering the vessel. By turning the oar in one 
direction ho raised the vessel, by turning it tho other way he 
depressed it. A glass tube, eighteen inches long and one inch 
in diameter, standing upright, its upper end closed, and its 
lower end, which was open, screwed into a brass pipe, through 
which tho external water had a passage into the glass tube, 
served as a water-gauge or barometer. 

“ There was a piece of cork, with phosphorus on it, put into 
tho water-gauge, condensing the air within, and bearing the 
cork on its surface. By tho light of the phosphorus, the ascent 
of the water in the gauge was rendered visible, and the depth 
of the vessel ascertained by a graduated scale. 

“ An oar formed on the principle of tho screw was fixed in the 
fore part of the vessel ; its axis entered the vessel, and, being 
turned in one direction, rowed the vessel forward ; but being 
turned in tho other, rowed backward. It was constructed to 
be turned by the hand or foot. 

“A rudder to the hinder part of the vessel, which commanded 
it with the greatest ease, was made very elastic, and might be 
used for rowing forward. The tiller was within the vessel, at 
the operator’s right hand, fixed at a right angle on an iron rod 
which passed through the vessel. * * * 

“A compass marked with phosphorus directed the course 
above and under water. 

“ Tho internal shape of the vessel, in every possible section of 
it, verged toward an ellipsis, as near as the design would allow ; 
but every horizontal section, although elliptical, was yet as near 
to a circle as could be admitted. 

“The body of the vessel was made exceedingly strong ; a firm 
piece of wood was framed parallel to the conjugate diameter, to 
prevent the sides from yielding to the great pressure of the in- 
cumbent water in a deep immersion. This piece of wood wm 
also a seat for the operator. ' 

“ Every opening was well secured. Tho pumps had two sets 
of valves. The aperture at the bottom for admitting water was 
covered with a plate perforated full of hoies, to receive the 
water and prevent anything from closing tho passage or stopping 
the valve ft-om shutting. Tho brass valve might likewise be 
forced into its place with a screw. The air-pipes had a kind of 
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hollow sphere fixed round the top of each, to secure the air-pipo 
valves from injury. These hollow spheres were perforated full 
of holes for the passage of air through the pipes ; within the 
air-pipes were shutters to secure them, should any accident 
happen to the pipes or the valves on their tops. All the joints 
were exactly made, and were water-tight. 

“Particular attention was given to bring every part necessary 
to performing the operation, both within and without the vessel, 
before the operator, so that everything might be found in the 
dark. Nothing required the operator to turn to the right hand 
or the left. 

“ Description of a magazine and its appendages designed to be 
conveyed by the submarine vessel to the bottom of a ship. 

“ In the fore part of the brim of the crown of the vessel was a 
socket, and an iron tube passing through the socket ; the tube 
stood upright, and could slide up and down six inches. At the 
top of the tube was a wood-screw, fixed by means of a rod, 
which passed through the tube and screwed the wood-screw fast 
upon the top of the tube. By pushing the wood-screw up 
against the bottom of a ship, and turning it at the same time, it 
would enter tho planks. When the wood-screw was firmly 
fixed, it could bo cast off by unscrewing the rod which fastened 
it upon the top of the tube. 

“ Behind the vessel was a place, above the rudder, for carry- 
ing a large powder magazine. This was made of two pieces of 
oak timber, large enough, when hollowed out, to contain an 
hundred and fifty pounds of powder, with the apparatus used in 
firing it. A rope extended from tho magazine to tho wood- 
screw above mentioned ; when the wood-screw was fixed, and to 
be cast off from its tube, the magazine was to be cast off like- 
wise, leaving it hanging to the wood-screw. It was lighter than 
water, that it might rise up against the object to which the screw 
and itself were fastened. 

“ Within the magazine was a clock, constructed to run any 
proposed length of time under twelve hours ; when it had run 
out its time, it unpinioned a strong lock, resembling a gun lock, 
which gave fire to tho powder. This apparatus was so pinioned 
that it could not possibly move till, by casting off the magazine 
from the vessel, it was set in motion. 
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“ The skilful operator could swim so low on the surface as to 
approach very near a ship in the night without fear of being dis- 
covered, and might, if he chose, approach the Btern or stern with 
very little danger. He could sink very quickly, keep at any 
necessary depth, and row a great distanco in any direction ho 
desired without coming to the surface. When he rose to the 
surface he could soon obtain a fresh supply of air, and, if neces- 
sary, ho might then descend again and pursue his course. 



“ Experiments made to prove the nature and use of a submarine ves- 
sel. 

“ The first experiment I made was with about two ounces of 
powder, which I exploded four feet under water, to prove to some 
of the first personages in Connecticut that powder would take 
fire under water. 

“ The second experiment was made with two pounds of pow- 
der, enclosed in a wooden bottle, and fired under a hogshead, 
with a two-inch oak plank between the hogshead and the pow- 
der ; the hogshead was loaded with stones, as deep as it could 
swim. A wooden pipe, descending through the lower head of 
the hogshead and through the plank into the powder contained 
in the bottle, was primed with powdor. A match put to the pri- 
ming exploded the powder with a very great effect, rending the 
plank into pieces, demolishing the hogshead, and casting the 
stones and ruins of the hogshead, with a body of water, many 
feet into the air, to the astonishment of the spectators. This ex- 
periment was likewise made for the satisfaction of the gentlemen 
above mentioned. 

“ I afterwards made many experiments of a similar nature, 
some with large quantities of powder. 

“ In the first essays with the submarine vessel, I took care to 
prove its strength to sustain the great pressure of the incum- 
bent water, when sunk deep, before I trusted any person to de- 
scend much below the surface ; and I never suffered any person 
to go under water without having a strong piece of rigging made 
fast to it, until I found him well acquainted with the operations 
necessary for his safety. After that I made him descend and 
continue at particular depths without rising or sinking ; row by 
the compass ; approach a vessel ; go under her, and fix the wood- 
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screw into her bottom, etc., until I thought him sufficiently ex- 
pert to put my design into execution. I found, agreeably to my 
expectations, that it required many trials to make a person of 
common ingenuity a skilful operator. The first I employed was 
very ingenious, and made himself master of the business, but was 
taken sick in the campaign of 1776, at New York, before he had 
an opportunity to make use of his skill, and never recovered his 
health sufficiently afterwards.* 

“ After various attempts to find an operator to my wish, I sent 
one who appeared more expert than the rest from New York, to 
a fifty-gun ship, lying near Governor’s Island. f Ho went under 
the ship and attempted to fasten the wood-screw into her bot- 
tom, but struck, as he supposes, a bar of iron. * * * Not being 
well skilled in the management of the vessel, in attempting to 
move to another place, he lost the ship, and after seeking her in 
vain for some time, he rowed some distance and rose to the sur- 
face of the water, but found daylight had advanced so far, that 
he durst not renew the attempt * * * * On his return from 
the ship to New York, he passed near Governor’s Island, and 
thought he was discovered by the enemy ; he cast off the maga- 
zine, as he imagined it retarded him in the swell, which was very 
considerable. I 

“ After it had been cast off one hour, the timo the internal ap- 
paratus was set to run, it blew up with great violence. 

“ Afterwards, there were two attempts made in Hudson’s 
River, above the city, but they effected nothing. * * * Soon 
after this the enemy went up the river, and pursued the vessel 
which had the submarine boat on board, and sunk it with their 
shot. Though I afterwards recovered the vessel, I found it im- 
possible to prosecute the design any further. I had been in a 
bad state of health from the beginning of my undertaking, and 



* This person was Mr. Ezra Bushnell, tho brother of tho inventor. — Tkach- 
er's J lil Journal , p. 63. 

t This is a mistake. The ship was the “Eagle,” of 64 gnns, commanded by 
Captain Dnncan, bearing Lord Howe's flag. The operator was Sergeant Ezra 
Lee. — Vide SiUimnn s Journal, voL ii. So. 1, pp. 93-100 (April, 18204. 

} For a detailed aooount of this adventure, see SiBiman's Journal, April, 1820, 
pp, 93-100, where will be found a statement of the operator, Sir. Ezra Lee, 
taken from his own month by Mr. Griswold, and communicated to the Jour- 
nal by him. 
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was now very ill. The situation of public affairs was such, that 
I despaired of obtaining the public attention and assistance ne- 
csssary. * * * I therefore gave over the pursuit for that time- 
nnd waited for a more favorable opportunity, which never ar- 
rived. 

“In the year 1777, I made an attempt from a whale-boat 
against the “ Cerberus ” frigate, then lying at anchor between 
Connecticut river and New London, by throwing a machine 
ngainst her sido by means of a line. The machine was loaded 
with powder to be exploded by a gun-lock, which was to be un- 
pinioned by an apparatus, to be turned by being brought along- 
side of the frigate. This machine fell in with a schooner at 
anchor, astern of the frigate, and concealed from my sight. By 
some means or other it was fired, and demolished the schooner 
and three men, and blew the only one left alivo overboard, who 
was taken up very much hurt.* 

“ After this, I fixed several kegs under water charged with 
powder, to explode upon touching anything as they floated 
along with the tide. I set them afloat in the Delaware, above 
the English shipping at Philadelphia, in December, 1777. I was 
unacquainted with the river and obliged to depend upon a gen- 
tleman very imperfectly acquainted with that part of it, as I af- 
terwards found. We went as near the shipping as we durst ven- 
ture. I believe the darkness of the night greatly deceived him, 
as it did me. We set them adrift, to fall with the ebb upon the 
shipping. Had we been within sixty rods, I believe they mnst 
have fallen in with them immediately, as I designed ; but as I af- 
terwards found, they were set adrift much too far distant, and 
did not arrive until after being detained some time by the frost ; 
they advanced in the daytime in a dispersed situation and under 
great disadvantages. 

“ One of them blew up a boat with several persons in it, who 
imprudently handled it too freely, and thus gave the British that 
alarm which brought on the ‘ Batttle of the Kegs.’ The above 
vessel, magazine, etc., wore projected in the year 1771, but not 
completed until the year 1775. 

D. Bcshxell.” 



• See copy of Commodore Symons’ letter to Rear-Admiral Sir Peter Park- 
er, infra. 
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The following is an extract from a letter of General Wash- 
ington’s to Mr. Jefferson, dated Mount Vernon, 26th Septem- 
ber, 1785, two years previous to the foregoing communica- 
tion : 

“ I am sony that I cannot give you full information respecting 
Biishnell’s projects for tho destruction of ships. No interesting 
experiments having been made, and my memory being bad, I 
may in some measure be mistaken in what I am about to relate. 
Bushnell is a man of great mechanical powers, fertile in inven- 
tions and master of execution. Ho came to me in 1776, recom- 
mended by Governor Trumbull and other respectable characters, 
who were converts to his plans. Although I wanted faith my- 
self, I furnished him with money and other aids to carry his 
plan into execution. He labored for some time ineffectually, 
and, though the advocates for his schemes continued sanguine, 
he never did succeed. One accident or another always inter- 
vened. I then thought, and still think, that it was an effort of 
genius, but that too many things were necessary to be com- 
bined to expect much from tho issuo against an enemy who are 
always upon guard. 

“That he had a machine so contrived as to cany him under 
water at any depth he chose, and for a considerable time and 
distance, with an appendage charged with powder, which ho 
could fasten to a ship, and give fire to it in time sufficient for his 
returning, and by means thereof destroy it, are fncts, I believe, 
which admit of little doubt. But, then, where it was to operate 
against an enemy, it was no easy matter to get a person hardy 
enough to encounter the variety of dangers to which he would 
be exposed — first, from the novelty ; secondly, from the diffi- 
culty of conducting the machine and governing it under water, 
on account of the current ; and thirdly, from the consequent 
uncertainty of hitting the object devoted to destruction, without 
rising frequently abovo water for fresh observations, which, 
when near the vessel, would expose the adventurer to discovery, 
and to almost certain death. To these causes I always ascribed 
the failure of his plnns, as he wanted nothing that I could 
furnish to insure the success of it. 

“ This, to tho best of my recollection, is a true statement of 
the case ; but Humphreys, if I mistake not, being one of his con- 
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verts, will be able to give you a more perfect account of it than 
I have done.” * 

That the Connecticut authorities were converts to Mr. 
Bushnell’s plans will appear more fully from the following 
extracts from the acts of the Governor and Council of Safety, 
or the Committee of War, called by the Governor, and held 
at different places, from the 7th day of June, 1775, until the 
6th day of May, 1778 : 

“ 177C. In session, February 2 (New Haven). — Mr. Bushnell, 
by request of the Governor and Council, appeared before them, 
and gave an account of his machine for blowing up ships, etc., 
which ho explained. After he retired, the Governor and Council 
voted that they were under obligations of secrecy respecting the 
machine, and that the Deputy-Governor should reward Mr. 
Bushnell for his trouble and expenses for attending, and inform 
him that the Governor and Council fully approved of his plan, 
and would like to have him proceed, and mako every necessary 
preparation and experiment about it, with expectation of proper 
notice and reward.” 

“ 1777. In session, April 22 (Lebanon). — David Bushnell, 
with Colonel Huntington, appeared before the Governor and 
Council, and exhibited a specimen of a new invention for annoy- 
ing ships, etc. (torpedo). The Governor and Council gave him 
an order on officers, agents, and commissaries, to afford him as- 
sistance of men, boats, powder, lead, etc., as he might want, de- 
livered him without stint” 

The latter invention was probably the one with which, a 
few months afterwards, he made the attempt upon the 
“ Cerberus,” the result of which is described in the following 
letter from Commodore Symons to Rear-Admiral Sir Peter 
Parker, dated August 15, 1777 : 

“ Wednesday night, being at anchor to the westward of New 
London in Black Point Bay, the schooner I had taken, at anchor 
close by me, astern, about eleven o’clock nt night, we discovered 



• Sparks' Washington, voL ix., pp. 134-5. 
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a line towing astern that came from’ the bows ; we immediately 
conjectured that it was somebody that had veered himself away 
by it, and began to haul in ; we then found that the schooner 
had got hold of it (who had taken it for a fishing line), gathered 
in near fifteen fathom, which was buoyed up by little bits of 
sticks at stated distances, until he came to the end, at which was 
fastened a machine, which was too heavy for one man to haul 
up, being upwards of 100 cwt. ; the other people of the boat turn - 
ing out, assisted him, got it upon deck, and were unfortunately 
examining it too curiously, when it went off like the soimd of a 
gun, blew the boat to pieces, and set her in a flame, killed the 
three men that wero in the stern ; the fourth, who was stand- 
ing forward, was blown into the water ; I hoisted out the boat, 
and picked him up much hurt ; as soon as he could recollect 
himself, he gave me the following description, as near as he could 
remember. It was two vessels shaped like a boat, about twenty 
inches long, and a foot broad, secured to each other at the dis- 
tance of four feet, by two iron bars, one at each end, and an iron 
tube or gun-barrel in the centre, which was loose (as he had 
himself turned it round with his hand); they swam one over the 
other, the upper one keel upwards; the lower swam properly, but 
was so under water as just to keep the upper one a few inches 
above the surface ; to the after iron bar hung a flat board, to 
which was fixed a wheel about six inches in diameter, and com- 
municated itself to one on the upper side of the boat, of a lesser 
diameter ; opposite to these was another wheel, on the flat of 
the under one or loaded vessel, which had likewise communica- 
tion with the wheels of the upper boat ; it was covered with lead, 
and the keel heavily loaded in order to keep it down in the 
water. 

“ The fatal curiosity of the seamen (who unfortunately had been 
bred in working in iron) set this wheel agoing, which it did with 
great ease backwards and forwards, and during their looking at 
it, which was about five minutes from the time of its being first 
put in motion, it burst. Upon examining round the ship after 
this accident, we found the other part of the lino on the larboard 
side buoyed up in the same manner, which I ordered to be' cut 
away immediately for fear of hauling up another machine, which 
I concluded was fast at the end, and might burst when near the 
ship. 
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“ The mode these villains mnst have taken to have swiftered 
the ship, must have been to have rowed off in tho stream a con- 
siderable distance ahead of the ship, leaving one of their infer- 
nals in shore, and floating the other at the distance of the line, 
which, from the quantity that wo have got on board (near 70 
fathoms), and what the man tells me they saved in the schooner, 
which was upwards of 150 fathom more, must have been near 300 
fathom ; they at the length of this lino put the other in the 
water, and left it for the tide to float down, which in this place 
runs very strong. 

“ As the ingenuity of these people is singular in their secret 
modes of mischief, and as I presume this is their first esijjvy, I 
have thought it indispensably my duty to return and give you 
the earliest information of the circumstances, to prevent the like 
fatal accident happening to any of the advanced ships that may 
possibly be swiftered in tho same manner, and to forbid all sea- 
men from attempting hauling the line, or bringing the vessel 
near the ship, as it is filled with that kind of combustible that 
burns though in the water. 

“ I am, sir, etc., 

“J. Symons. 

“ To Rear-Admiral Sin Petek Pabkek. 

“ P. S. Having made a model as near as I could, from the de- 
scription of the man who was saved, and sending for him to in- 
quire if the model represented the machine he saw, he informed 
me the large wheel on the flat of the upper board was made of 
wood, with iron spokes, sharp at the end and projected about an 
inch without the gunwale of tho boat, in order to strike into the 
side in hauling up, and by that means set the wheels in motion, 
which in five minutes after it had been moved by the people, 
burst ; it is therefore very fortunate I ordered tho other to be 
cut away, for had it touched under the hollow of the counter, in 
hauling up, so as to set the wheels in motion, there is no know- 
ing what damage it might have done, either to the ship or 
people.”* 



• For further information concerning BasliueH'B apparatus and experi- 
ment, see Ij€tuiruins Am. lieu., voL ii, pp. 1G3-164; Thacker's Mil. Journal , 
c/1. 1817, pp. 63, 121-124, 3G1-3G2; Morse's Am. Geog., e<l. 1805, vol. i., ; . 
454; Allens Am. Biog. Diet., 3d ed. 1857, p. 174; Ilinman's Hisior. Collcclionsof 
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Tho following winter we find Mr. Bushnell engaged in fresh 
adventufes with a third contrivance, of which we have no 
particular description. Wo only know that it was a floating 
torpedo in tho shape of a keg, and designed to explode by 
contact. According to some accounts, one of these kegs de- 
molished a vessel near the Long Island shore. About 
Christmas, 1777, he set out from Bordentown and proceeded 
down the Delaware, casting adrift a great number of his 
kegs, in order to annoy the British shipping at Philadelphia. 
Unluckily, tho very night of his enterprise the vessels were 
hauled into tho docks to avoid the ice. The enemy were 
sufficiently alarmed, however, to man tho wharves and ship- 
ping, and open a brisk fire upon every floating object. This 
engagement was made the subject of a humorous song, en- 
titled “ The Battle of the Kegs,” by the Honorable Francis 
Hopkinson, the author of “ Hail, Columbia,” which is an 
amusing relic of the times, and will be found in the works of 
that author. 

Mr. Bushnell served throughout the war under a commis- 
sion as Captain in the coqis of Sappers and Miners. At his 
death, an unfinished model was found amongst his effects, 
which was evidently intended for a torpedo. It serves to 
show that, notwithstanding his failures, his mind still clung 
to the great project of his life. 

Connecticut ; Work s of Daviil Humphries, pp. 29S-303; Memoirs af Gen. Heath, 
p. 09; Lossiny's Field Book Beo., vol. ii, p. 814; Cotter's Life of Putnam, pp. 
227, 232; Uoice's Am. Mcch., p. 13G. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ROBERT FULTON PROPOSES THE TORPEDO SYSTEM TO THE FREXCH GOV- 
ERNMENT. PROCEED IN OS UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE FRENCH 

CONSULATE. DESCRIPTION OF HIS FIRST MACHINE, THE “ NAUTILUS.” 

EXPERIMENTS. — M. ST. AUBIN's REPORT. FULTON IN ENGLAND. 

CATAMARAN EXPEDITION. DESTRUCTION OF THE DOROTHEA. ALARM OF 

THE ENGLISH AT THE RESULTS. FULTONS PLANS ABANDONED IN ENG- 
LAND. PAYMENT TO HIM OF £ 15 , 000 . HIS RETURN TO THE U. 8. 

AND EXPERIMENTS THERE. RECEIVES GOVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE. 

DESCRIPTION OF HIS TORPEDOES. ATTEMPT UPON THE U. S.S. “ARGUS.” 

—OPPOSITION ENCOUNTERED FROM COM. RODGERS, AND HIS OFFICIAL 

REPORT. REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS. FULTON’S EXPLANATIONS. 

ATTEMPT UPON ENGLISH SHIPS DURINQ THE WAR OF 1812 . 

The subject seems to have slept and been forgotten for a 
period of twenty years, when Robert Fulton, sojourning in 
France, revived the system, and proposed it to the Govern- 
ment of that country. He seems to have had a correct idea 
of the vast power of submarine explosions, and his busy and 
inventive genius was wholly given to the development and 
recognition of the system as a legitimate means of warfare. 

In the year 1797 Fulton constructed a machine by which 
he designed “ to impart to carcasses of gunpowder a progres- 
sive motion under water to a given point, and there explode 
them.” The French Government, to which he applied for 
aid to carry on his experiments, rejected his plans as entirely 
impracticable, although he held out to it the seductive pros- 
pect, “ To deliver them and all the world from British op- 
pression ” by their adoption.* 

The change in the government, by which Napoleon became 
its head, with the title of First Consul, gave him new hope, 
and he renewed his application for assistance with such suc- 

* Admiral Dacres, to whom Fnlton explained his plans, is reported to hnve 
treated the proposition and the proposer with great contempt, saying, as ho 
turned him out of his office, “Go, air, your invention may be of use to the 
Algerines and corsairs, but learn that France has not yet abandoned tho 
ocean." 
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cess that a commission was appointed to give him the desired 
means, and to witness and report the result of his experiments. 

Fulton immediately built a plunging-boat, which, like all 
new and strange inventions, was very far from perfect 
in its arrangements, and, with a daring rarely equalled, he 
commenced a series of experiments, which cannot be stigma- 
tized as failures. His faith in his invention is evinced by the 
holdness with which he risked his life. 

On the 3d of July, 1801, in the harbor of Brest, with sev- 
eral companions, he descended in his boat to the depth of 
twenty-five feet from the surface, where he remained for one 
hour in utter darkness. He then ascended, and, provided 
with candles, again descended, remaining, however, but a 
short time, as the burning candles made great inroads upon 
his stock of air, of which he had no other supply than that 
contained in the boat itself. 

Having demonstrated to his satisfaction that he 
could descend to any given depth and reascend to 
the surface at will, and that he could live for a 
considerable time without fresh supplies of air, he im- 
proved his machine by the addition of windows of thick 
glass, a wheel and crank to give the boat locomotion above 
as well as below the surface, and masts and sails capable of 
being struck in a few moments, when he desired to plunge. 
He also added an air chamber of copper of a cubic foot 
capacity, into which he compressed two hundred atmospheres, 
intended as a reserve supply of air. 

With the machine thus improved, Fulton repeatedly de- 
scended to various depths, and succeeded in moving about 
under water in any desired direction at the rate of about one 
mile per hour ; and upon one occasion remained beneath the* 
surface for the space of four hours and twenty minutes, when 
lie came to the surface without experiencing any inconve- 
nience from so long a stay. 

Satisfied with the performance of his boat, he next made 
numerous experiments with his “ submarine bombs,” to which 
ho now gave the name “ torpedoes,” and baptized the boat 
“ Nautilus.” 
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By the direction of the Commissioners a small vessel was 
provided, and Fulton directed to destroy it. He placed 
under the vessel a torpedo containing but twenty pounds of 
powder, by means of the “ Nautilus,” which speedily blew 
her into fragments. This seems to bo the first instance on 
record of the effect of submarine explosions upon ships. It 
occurred in August, 1801. 

M. St. Aubin, a member of the Commission gives, in the 
Journal tic Commerce of the 20th of January, 1802, an ac- 
count of Fulton’s experiments, from which the following 
curious extract is taken : 

“The diving-boat, in the construction of which M. Fulton is 
now employed, will be capacious enough to contain eight men 
and provisions for twenty days, and will be of sufficient strength 
and power to enable him to plunge one hundred feet under water, 
if necessary. He has contrived a reservoir of air which will 
enable eight men to remain under water eight hours. "When the 
boat is above water it has two sails, and looks like a common 
sail-boat ; when it is to dive, the masts and sails are struck. In 
making his experiments, M. Fulton not only remained a whole 
hour under water with three companions, but kept the boat 
parallel with the surface nt any given depth. He proved that 
the compass points as correctly under water as on the surface, 
and that while under water the boat made way at the rate of 
half a league an hour, by means contrived for the purpose. 

“ It is not twenty years since all Europe was astonished at the 
first ascension of men in balloons ; perhaps in a few years they 
will not bo less surprised to sec a flotilla of diving-boats, which, 
on a given signal, shall, to avoid the pursuit of an enemy, 
plunge under water, and rise again several leagues from the place 
where they descended ! But if we have not succeeded in steer- 
ing the balloon, and even were it impossible to attain that ob- 
ject, the case is different with the diving-boat, which can be 
conducted under water in the same manner as upon the surface. 
With these qualities, it is fit for carrying secret orders, to succor 
a blockaded port, and to examiuo the force and position of an 
enemy in their harbors. These are - sure and evident benefits 
which the diving-boat at present premises. But who can foresee 
all the consequences of this discovery, or the improvements of 
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which it is susceptible ? M. Fulton has already added to his 
boat a machine, by means of which ho blew up a large boat in 
the harbor of Brest ; and if by futuro experiments the same 
effects can bo produced upon frigates and ships of the line, 
what will become of navies, and where will sailors bo found to 
man ships of war, when it is a physical certainty that they may 
at any moment bo blown into tho air by means of diving-boats, 
against which no human foresight can guard them ?” * 

It must be borne in mind that all Fulton’s experiments 
with plunging-boats were made with the machine originally 
constructed, improved from time to time, as new ideas sug- 
gested themselves or difficulties arose. Owing to lack of 
means and encouragement, the boat St. Aubin refers to was 
never completed. 

Failing in inducing tho French Government to adopt or 
further his schemes, and, it is alleged, at tho solicitation of 
friends in England, Fulton withdrew to that country, in the 
hope of obtaining the countenance and assistance he needed 
to demonstrate the value of his system and put it into prac- 
tical operation. 

Fulton arrived in London in May, 1804, and proceeded at 
once to lay his torpedo and plunging-boat schemes before 
the British Ministry.! He assumed the name of Francis, in 

• X iles' Register, voL iv., p. 306 ; also, European Magazine, April, 1812, 
p. 245. 

f London, Dec. 13, 1808. — About three years ago, a man of grave and mys- 
terious carriage of body made his appearance in a certain class of fashionable 
society in London, under the name of Francis ; it was shortly whispered 
about that he was a Yankee American, whose real name was Fulton, ex- 
patriated for reasons of State. He was undoubtedly an intelligent and ingeni- 
ous man, which recommended him to tho notice of several scientific persons 
in the metropolis, under whose patronage he was encouraged to lay certain, 
projects beforo this Government ; among tho rest was tho submarine bomb , 
which he palmed upon his official patrons as an original invention of his own, 
to be transferred exclusively to tho use and behoof of tho English nation. • * 
Sir. Fronds, alias Fulton, received a very liberal gratuity, and took himself 
off! He had hardly gone when it was discovered that he had been hawking 
his secret at Paris. • • * The invention is at least ten years old, and is 
attributed to a Mr. Bushnell ; so that unless Mr. F. can make out a right to 
that naino by an additional alias, he is liable to the imputation of having re- 
ceived our money under false pretences,— JTau. Chron., vol xx., p. *152. 
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order, as was supposed, to conceal his identity from the 
French. Mr. Pitt, then Prime Minister of England, was 
greatly impressed with the importance of the proposed 
system, and exclaimed, when the force of submarine explo- 
sions were explained to him, that “ Such a system, if success- 
fully introduced into practice, could not fail to annihilate all 
military marines.” Lords Mulgrave, Melville, and Castle- 
reagh all manifested great interest in the plans of Fulton, 
and determined upon a course of experiments which should 
test their value. A commission was accordingly appointed 
in June to examine and report upon the torpedo and plung- 
ing-boat system. The commissioners were Sir Joseph Banks, 
Mr. Cavendish, Sir Home Popham, Major Congreve, and 
John Bennie. 

It was a long time before they met, and when they did 
they at once pronounced the plunging-boat scheme entirely 
impracticable. 

In October, 1804, an expedition against the French ship- 
ping lying at Bologne, called the “ Catamaran Expedition,” 
was fitted out with a view to test Fulton’s torpedoes. Owing 
to a variety of causes, it failed of results.* A year after- 
wards another attempt was made, Fulton himself accompany- 
ing the expedition. Two officers — Captain Siccombe and 
Lieutenant Payne, of the navy — succeeded, with their boats, 
in placing two of Fulton’s torpedoes, united by a coupling- 
line, between the buoys and cables of two French men-of- 
war lying in the harbor of Boulogne. In both cases the 
torpedoes exploded without inflicting any damage upon the 
vessels.f Fulton accounted for the failure to destroy them 



• The Catamaran Expedition was proposed by Fulton, and carried out, 
nnderhia superintendence, by Admiral Lord Keith, commanding the English 
squadron off the coast of France, whoao official report will be found in the 
Naval Citron., voL xiv., p. 314. The “ coffers" or catamarans, were shaped 
like a coffin, were made of plank lined with lead, and exploded by clock-work. 
A reward was given for bringing off the pin which started it in motion. 
They were towed in amongst the French ships at night by boats, and cast 
adrift so os to fool the hawses of the ships. Many exploded, but no serious 
damage resulted. 

t For the French official report of this attack, bccA'iiu. C7ir., vol. xiv., p. 339. 
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by the fact that the torpedoes exploded oa the surface and 
alongside the vessels, instead of beneath them, and to insure 
thereafter this necessary condition, he united the coupling- 
line to the torpedoes by means of a span, asshown in PI. II., 
Fig. 3. This arrangement, he averred, would cause the 
torpedo to dive beneath the bottom of the ship when 
influenced by the tide. PI. II., Figs. 2, 3, and 4, illustrates 
this idea.* 

These failures, however well accounted for, threw great 
discredit upon tho proposed system. Mr. Pitt alone still be- 
lieved in Fulton, and encouraged him to persevere. He 
caused a stout Danish brig, the “ Dorothea,” to be provided 
and anchorod near his own country seat at Deal, which, after 
repeated experiments with his new coupling-line, Fulton 
succeeded in blowing to atoms with a torpedo containing 
170 pounds of powder. This occurred on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, 1805, in the presenco of a large concourse of spec- 
tators, amongst whom were the commissioners and a number 
of naval and military officers of high rank, one of whom, 
Captain Kingston, loudly asserted, a few minutes before the 
, “ Dorothea ” was blown up, that “ If one of tho machines 
were placed underneath his cabin while he was at dinner, ho 
should feel no concern for the consequences.” t 



• Fulton’s Torpedo War. 

f Deal, Oct. 1C, 1805. — On Monday, Mr. Francis, who last year contrived 
tho Catamaran Expedition, and constructed the machines which Sir Home 
Poph&m ran among the enemy’s flotilla at Boulogne, arrived here from 
Dover, to blow up a brig of 300 tons with his newly-invented catamarans. 
* * * Great crowds assembled on the beach near Walmer Castle, opposite 
which the brig lay. I saw several people working about her, but till dark 
the brig remained unhurt, and the people, much disappointed, very liber- 
ally cursed Mr. Francis and his catamarans. On Tuesday he appeared on 
the beach with Lady Stanhope, niece to Mr. Pitt, and tied his pocket- 
handkerchief to his cane, made a signal to the brig. A galley darted out 
from tho brig and threw something into the water. Mr. Francis drew out 
his watch, and turning to the lady, said : “ Fifteen minutes is her time.” 
In sixteen minutes the explosion took place. • • • It is impossible to 
conceive of a more complete decomposition of a vessel, or a more dreadful 
crash of materials. It was the most curious experiment of modern times, 
for who would not have concluded that the powder would spend its force 
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Fulton was highly elated with his success, and, in a letter 
to Lord Castleroagh, thus describes the experiment : 

“ Yesterday, about four o’clock, I made the intended experi- 
ment on the brig, with a carcass of one hundred and seventy 
pounds of powder. Exactly in fifteen minutes after drawing tho 
peg and throwing the carcass into the water, the explosion 
took place. It lifted the brig almost bodily, and broke her in 
two. The ends sunk immediately, and in one minute nothing 
was to be seen of her but floating fragments. In fact, her an- 
nihilation was complete, and the effect most extraordinary. 
The power, as I had calculated, passed in a right line through 
her body, that being the line of the least resistance, and carried 
all before it At the time of her going up, she did not appenr 
to make more resistance than a bag of feathers, and went to 
pieces like a shattered egg-sholL” 

The success of this experiment, showing as it did the vast 
power of submarine explosions, alarmed tho English, and 
particularly tho naval authorities. The Earl St. Vincent, 
when Fulton explained the torpedo, and the result of tho 
“ Dorothea ” experiment, reflected for some time, and then 
said : “ Pitt was the greatest foot that ever existed, to encourage 
a mode of war which they tcho commanded the seas did not want, 
and which, if successful, would deprive them of it." 

England at this time was mistress of the seas, a dis- 
tinction gained by many a hard battlo fought upon the 
ocean. Her fleets scoured tho seas, attacked the fortified 
harbors, and destroyed the commerce of her enemies. Her 
navy was, as now, the pride and first object of solicitude of 
her rulers and people, and, more than all else combined, 
gave to her the position she held amongst the nations of 
Europe. 

It is natural that she should have viewed with dislike a 
project which by any possibility would weaken or tend to 
neutralize tho power she enjoyed by virtue of the strength 



upon the water, which is movable, and not pass through the strong bottom 
of a ship? Why was tho report so inconsiderable when the effect was so 
great?— Xav. Chron., voL xiv., p. 342, 
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of her navy and the seaman-like qualities of her people, 
and it is asserted that propositions were now made to Fulton, 
for a sum of money, to suppress his inventions, so that 
none should derive any advantage from them, and that he 
refused the offer with great indignation. * 

At all events, no one could now be found to listen to him, 
and Fulton at last turned his attention to his own country 
for the material aid and encouragement so necessary to the 
prosecution of his plans. 

Ho returned to New York in December, 180G, and imme- 
diately presented his schemes for submarine war to tho 
Secretary of State, Hr. Madison, and the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Smith. A certain sum was authorized to be ex- 
pended under Fulton’s direction. A vessel was prepared to 
bo submitted to his operations, which, after many fruitless 
efforts and great disappointment, he succeeded in blowing 
up on tho 20th of J uly, 1807, in the harbor of New York, 
with results similar to those in the^ Dorothea ” experiment. 

This experiment was advertised to come off at a certain 
hour, and a large number of spectators assembled to witness 
it. For reasons afterwards explained, it was not until several 



* Imperial Parliament, IIorsE of Lords, 1 \iesday, June 5, 1810.— Earl 
Stanhope adverted to tho experiments tried some years back off the French 
coast, and since then in America, by a Mr. Fulton, for the ascertaining of a 
mischievous and horrid mode of destroying vessels of any 6ize while floating 
in the water. He then went through the history of theso terrible inventions. 
• • • This person (Fulton) was invited over here, and his Lordship had 
seen an engagement between him, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Melville, agreeing, in 
certain events, to give him £40,000. After the failure of the trial at Boulogne, 
his claim was referred to certain scientific umpires, who awarded him 
£15,000. Since then he has made experiments in America, where both Jef- 
ferson and Madison were present. His Lordship was led, at the present mo- 
ment particularly, to this motion, by a pamphlet ho had just received from 
America, containing the particulars, with plates illustrative of the nature and 
effects of the invention. [Fulton’s Torpedo War.] What he wanted to know 
was this— what had been done by Government in tho way of providing a 
remedy, and to what extent ? For the purpose of ascertaining this, ho hud 
framed a motion, which he read, describing an account of the measure* taken 
to counteract the effects of these submarine carcasses und explosions, and of 
the torpedo triggers, etc, etc. The motion was lost by a majority of seven- 
teen votes. 
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GOVERNMENT COMMISSION APPOINTED. 



hours after the time announced for the explosion, and re- 
peated trials, that the result was accomplished. The ex- 
periment was generally denounced as a failure, although it 
afforded additional proof of the annihilating effects of sub- 
marine explosions. 

In a lettor addressed to the authorities of New York, 
Fulton explained the imperfections of his torpedoes to be 
purely mechanical, and easily overcome. In this letter he 
asserts that the weight of the gun-locks capsized the tor- 
pedoes when placed in the water, and threw out the primings 
in the pans ; and added : 

“ Having now clearly demonstrated the great effect of ex- 
plosions under water, it is easy to conceive that, by organization 
and practice, the application of torpedoes will, like every other 
art, progress in perfection. Little difficulties and errors will 
occur in the commencement, as has been the case with all new 
inventions ; but where there is little risk, little expense, and so 
much to be gained, it is Worthy of consideration whether this 
system should not have a fair trial. Gunpowder has, within 
the last three hundred years, totally changed the art of war, and 
all my reflections have led me to believe that this application of 
it will, in a few years, put a stop to maritime wars, giro that 
liberty on the seas which has been so long and anxiously de- 
sired by overy good man, and secure to America that liberty of 
commerce, tranquillity, and independence which will enable her 
citizens to apply their mental and corporeal faculties to useful 
and humane pursuits, to the improvement of our country and 
the happiness of our whole people.” 

Not discouraged by the seeming indifference of the people, 
or deterred by failures, Fulton addressed himself with re- 
newed energy to the task of arousing interest and confidence 
in his plans. He published a pamphlet entitled “ Torpedo 
War ; or, Submarine Explosions,” with the motto, “ The lib- 
erty of the seas will be the happiness of the earth." It was 
addressed to tho President and to both Houses of Congress, 
and it contained a description of his torpedoes, the manner 
of using them, and an account of all his experiments. 

The result of his unwearied importunities was an act of 
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Congress, passed March 30, 1810, authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $5,000, under the directions of the Secretary of the 
Nary, in trying practically the use of torpedoes. 

A commission was duly appointed to witness the experi- 
ments and report results. * Commodore Rodgers and 
Captain Chauncey, of the Navy, were also directed to assist 
in every way in giving the system a fair trial. 

In the month of September, 1810, the commissioners met 
Mr. Fulton in New York, who proceeded to explain his torpe- 
does and methods of operating them. 

The following are the descriptions of these machines : 

PI. I., Fig. 1, represents the anchored torpedo, so arranged as 
to blow up the vessel which should run against it. B is a cop- 
per case, two feet long, twelve inches diameter, containing 
one hundred pounds of powder. A is a brass box containing 
a lock similar to a gun-lock, with a barrel two inches long, to 
contain a musket chargo of powder ; the box, with lock cock- 
ed and barrel charged, is screwed to the copper case, if is a 
lever attached to the lock and holding it ready to fire. C is 
a deal box filled with cork, lashed to the case ( B ). The cork 
renders the torpedo about 151bs. lighter than water ; it is held 
by the weight (F) and anchor (G). During flood tide it will 
rest as represented ; at slack water it will stand at D, at ebb 
tide at E. 

Fulton proposed an arrangement to be attached to the box 
(C), which would hold the torpedo under water for a day, 
week, or month, and then lock the lever ( H ) and permit the 
torpedo to rise to the surface and to be handled with safety. 

PI. L, Fig. 2, represents a clock-work torpedo, as prepared 
for the attack of a vessel while at anchor or under sail, by 
harpooning her in the bow. B is a copper case for lOOlbs. 
of powder. C, cork cushion bored with holes to make it 
sink rapidly. A, a cylindrical brass box 7 inches in diame- 
ter, 2 inches deep, in which is a gun-lock and barrel for 
charge and wad, which is to be fired into the powder. In the 

* Tlio commissioners were Chancellor Livingston, Morgan Lewis, Cadwal- 
lader D. Colden, John Kemp, Oliver Wolcott, John Garnett, and Jonathan 
Willi aii is. 
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brass box (A) there is a piece of clock-work which, being 
wound and set, will let the lock strike fire at any desired in- 
terval after drawing out the pin at K. I) is a pine box ten or 
fifteen pounds lighter than water, and floats on the surface. 
The line from it to the torpedo is the “ suspending line,” in 
length equal to the estimated draft of the ship to be attacked, 
or oight or ten feet longer than that draft, so that it may 
bend around her sides. A span connects the float and tor- 
pedo, and is united to the harpoon line at E. The harpoon 
lino should be about fifty feet long, to bring the torpedo un- 
derneath the bottom when the ship is harpooned in the bow. 
The harpoon ( K ) is of iron, two feet long, half an inch in di- 
ameter, made large at one end to fit the boro of the gun. The 
lino is spliced into the eye of the harpoon ; a link runs on the 
shaft to which tho line is fastened, so that when in the gun 
it makes a loop as at H. When fired, the line straightens and 
acts as the tail of a rocket and guides tho harpoon straight. 
F is the harpoon gun, to work on a swivel fixed in the stem 
sheets of a boat. The object of harpooning the ship in the 
bow is to fix the end of tho torpedo line, so that the tide, or 
her action through the water, will draw the torpedo under 
her. 

This was the form of torpedo used against the “Dorothea” 
and tho hulk in New York bay; the gun and harpoon 
were after-thoughts of Fulton’s. 

PI. II., Fig. 1, represents the boat, torpedo and gun, ar- 
ranged for attack, and sufficiently explains itself. 

PI. II., Fig. 5, illustrates Fulton’s ideas of the use of tho 
span, and tho position the torpedo would assume when at- 
tached by the harpoon and line to the bow of the ship. 

PL II., Fig. 6, represents tho torpedo boats rowing to attack 
a ship with torpedoes and harpoons, which Fulton explained 
to be an entirely practicable scheme. Ho entered into a 
comparison of tho force and cost of a frigate, and his boats 
manned and armed ; and, estimating the frigate equal in tho 
number of her crew to fifty boats, demonstrated to his own 
complete satisfaction that tho torpedo boats must prevail in 
a contest between them and tho ship, while the cost would 
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“ ARGCa” EXPERHTESTS. 

be §24,000 for the boats, and $400,000 for tbe frigate. Ful- 
ton proposed liimself to lead such an attack, if occasion of- 
fered, and the boats were provided. He estimated the num- 
ber of boats, etc., necessary for the defence of the ports of the 
United States as follows : 650 boats, 1400 anchoring tor- 
pedoes, 1300 clock-work torpedoes, the total cost of which 
would be §531,000. “ Here,” said Fulton, “ we have perfect 
security of our ports and harbors at a cost but little greater 
than a single frigate ! ”* 

The particulars above enumerated embody the plans laid 
by him before the commissioners. The plunging-boat pro- 
ject was by this time entirely abandoned by him, and he sub- 
stituted for it an arrangement much more practicable, which 
will be alluded to hereafter. 

For the purpose of fully testing these plans, tho sloop-of- 
war “ Argus,” then lying off tho New York Navy Yard, under 
the command of the gallant Lawrence, was directed to be 
prepared to receivo an attack from Fulton’s machines, Com- 
modore Rodgers assuming charge of the preparations. Ho 
had expressed great incredulity as to tho valuo of the inven- 
tions, but made such arrangements to meet the attack as 
argued a greater belief in their power than he was willing to 
admit. He surrounded tho “ Argus ” with nets to the ground, 
booms, swinging spars armed with scythes, to sweep off the 
heads of persons approaching in boats, and hung heavy 
weights to the yard-arms and rigging ; in fact, he so encum- 
bered his vessel with defensive preparations, that her effi- 
ciency as a man-of-war was materially interfered with. 

!♦- When all was ready, tho commissioners met, and Fulton 
endeavored in vain to operate his machines. He finally 
abandoned the attempt, and acknowledged that the ingenuity 
of the Commodore in defending his vessel was greater than 
his in attacldng it ; but argued that a system, then only in 
its infancy, which compelled a hostile vessel to guard herself 
by such extraordinary means, could not fail of becoming a 
most important mode of warfare. 

* The drawing* vbu*b are hero used are copies from Fulton's designs in 
bis “Torpedo War.” 
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Fulton tried his harpoon-gun at a target with but poor 
success, and showed his stationary torpedoes anchored in a 
tide-way ; he also made a few experiments with a “ cable- 
cutter,” which resulted in nothing. 

Commodore Rodgers was particularly active in his en- 
deavors to defeat Fulton’s plans, and met him at all points 
with objections and bluff ridicule of his inventions. He 
showed to the commissioners the effect of grape and canister 
upon boats, by firing carronades at one within range, and 
particularly ridiculed Fulton’s boat attack and cable-cutter. 
Ho disliked the whole system, while his sensitiveness and 
pride in his profession seem to have been wounded by Ful- 
ton’s pretensions to do away with navies with his cheap 
contrivances. 

During tho course of the investigation, Fulton proposed a 
torpedo-boat, which particularly called forth the Commo- 
dore’s animadversions. In his journal of the proceedings of 
the commissioners, he thus describes it : 

“ Mr. Fulton exhibited a model of a vessel of three hundred 
tons, in tho presence of Colonel Williams, Captain Channcey, 
and myself, and some other gentlemen of similar curiosity, 
which ho called a ‘ torpedo block-ship,’ the sides of which were 
calculated (he said) to bo cannon-proof, and the decks proof 
against musket-shot, the former being six feet thick and the 
latter six inches. 

“ This vessel is intended to bo armed with two torpedoes on 
each sido, which are to bo applied by means of a spar ninety- 
six feet long, projecting from tho vessel’s side, supported at tho 
inner end by a double circular swivel, and at the outward end 
by guys leading from the mastheads. For the particulars of this 
singlar vessel (which to my mind deserves tho name of ‘ Non- 
descript ’ ), I leave the reader to make his own conclusions from 
the figure annexed, and by which alone he will be enabled to 
judge whether such torpid, unwieldy, air-feet sided, six-inch decked, 
Jifteen-sixteenths sunk water-dungeons are calculated to supersede 
the necessity of a navy, particularly when the men who manage 
them are, as is intended, confined to the limits of their holds, 
which will be under water, and in as perfect darkness as if shut 
up in the JJIack Hole of Calcutta ! ” 
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“ References : 1. Bowsprit 2. Hull of vesseL 3. Four long booms, with 
& torpedo on each. 4. Bumpkins, on which the booms nre supported 
6. A skull wheel, which is intended to propel this vessel against the tide.” 

Tlie gallant but apparently disgusted Commodore takes 
leave of the subject by stating : “ His (Fulton’s) torpedoes, 
so far from being of the importance which he had considered 
them, were, on a more thorough examination of their princi- 
ples, assisted by all the practice of which ho himself had 
supposed them susceptible, found, to say the least, com- 
paratively of no importance at all ; consequently they ought 
not to be relied on as a means of national defence.” 

The commissioners were differently impressed by the few 
experiments made — Messrs. Livingston, Lewis, and Colden 
each making separate reports, the others uniting in a joint 
report. All agreed that the experiments were failures, and 
attributed the results to the active, determined opposition of 
Commodore Rodgers. Chancellor Livingston, in a long and 
interesting paper, thus concluded his remarks : 

“ Upon the whole, I view this application of poieder as one of the 
most important military discoveries which some centuries have pro- 
duced. It appears to me to be capable of effecting the absolute se- 
curity of your ports against naval aggression, provided that in con- 
nection with it the usual means necessary to occupy the attention of the 
enemy be not neglected ." 
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fulton’s fin.il retort. 



Mr. Lewis in liis report says : 

“ The. submarine use of gunpowder will, at no distant dag, be en- 
titled to raid ■ among the best and cheapest defences of jxnls and har- 
bors. Torpedoes will certainly meet with opposition from 
adverse interests, deep-rooted prejudices, and perhaps foreign 
attachments. Their ndvocates will have to encounter the’pert- 
ness of the witlings of the day. Still, I trust the system will 
not be deserted while even a distant prospect of its becoming 
useful shall remain.” 

Mr. Colden thought Fulton’s experiments failed for want of 
experience, and on account of the energy of the “ nautical 
gentlemen ; ” but was confident that “ this application of 
gunpowder might produce greater changes in the world than 
have been made by it since its introduction into Europe.” 

The others expressed no decided opinions as to the value 
of Fulton’s plans, but united in urging the necessity of a 
Government institution to which such subjects could bo ap- 
propriately referred. 

These reports, forwarded to the Secretary of the Navy, had 
the effect of arresting all further investigation, the opinions 
of Commodore Rodgers, more than all others, operating to 
destroy what little confidence existed in the public mind in 
regard to the system. Fulton, wearied with his unsuccessful 
efforts, took leave of the subject of torpedoes for ever, in a 
characteristic letter to the Secretary of the Navy, from which 
the following extracts are taken. 

Having reviewed the reports of the commissioners, he 
says : 

“ It is proved and admitted, first, that the water-proof locks 
will ignite gunpowder under water. .Secondly, it is proved that 
seventy pounds of powder exploded under the bottom of a ves- 
sel of 200 tons will blow her up ; hence it is admitted that if a 
sufficient quantity — and which I believe need not be more than 
2001bs. — be ignited under the bottom of a first-rate man-of-war, 
it would instantly destroy her. * * * "With these immensely im- 
portant principles proved and admitted, the question naturally 
occurs, whether there bo within the genius or inventive faculties 
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of man, the means of placing a torpedo under a ship in defiance 
of her powers of resistance. 

“ He who says there is not, and that consequently torpedoes 
never can be rendered useful, must of course believe that he has 
penetrated to the limits of man's inventive powers, and that he 
has contemplated all the combinations and arrangements which 
present or futuro ingenuity can devise, to place a torpedo under 
a ship. 

“ I will now do justice to the talents of Commodore Rodgers. 
The nets, booms, kentledge, and grapnels, which he arranged 
around the “ Argus,” made at first sight a formidable appear- 
ance against one torjx-do-lxxil and eiyht bad oargmeiu I was taken 
unawares. I had explained to the navy officers my means of 
attack, they did not inform me of their measures of defence ; 
the nets were put down to the ground, or I should have sent my 
torpedoes under them. I might be compared to what Bartholo- 
mew Schwartz, the inventor of gunpowder, would have appeared 
had he lived at the time of Julius Crcsar, and presented himself 
before the gates of Romo with a four-pounder, and endeavored 
to convince the Roman legions that with such a machine he 
could batter down the walls and take the city: a few catapultas, 
casting arrows and stones, would have caused him to retreat ; a 
shower of rain would destroy his ill-guarded powder, and the 
Roman centurions would therefore call his machine a useless 
invention, while the manufacturers of catapultas, bows, arrows, 
and shields, would bo the most vehement against further experi- 
ments ! 

“ I had not one man instructed in the use of the machines, 
nor had I time to reflect on this mode of defending a vessel. I 
have now, however, had time, and I feel confident that I have 
discovered a means which will render nets to the ground, booms, 
kentledge, oars with sword-blades through the port-holes, and 
all such operations, totally useless.” 

However, despite Fulton’s energy and enthusiasm, and his 
thorough belief iu the system, other more important projects 
connected with steam navigation, forced him to abandon his 
schemes, and public interest in them ceased. 

The war of 1812 afforded many opportunities for testing 
practically the value of torpedoes as a means of attack upon 

4 
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ATTEMPT CPON' H. M. S. “ EAMILIES.” 

ships, and it is not, therefore, surprising that attempts should 
have been made by individuals, not authorized by Govern- 
ment, to blow up English ships which held control of many 
of our bays and harbors. These efforts wero fruitless of 
results, and in the main contributed to produce a feeling of 
distrust in the efficacy of submarine warfare as a means of 
attack or defence, although it is curious to note the fear 
which this species of warfare produced in the minds of the 
English. 

The most noted of these attempts was made by -a Mr. 
Mix, a citizen of Norfolk, who, with a torpedo constructed 
after Fulton’s original designs, made repeated attempts to 
blow up H. M. S. “ Plantagenet,” lying in Lynn Haven bay, 
which created great alarm on board of tho ships of the 
squadron then controlling those waters.* 

At Now York an attempt was made by private parties to 
destroy the frigate “ Ramilies,” which, although it may not 
bo classed as belonging to torpedo warfare, nevertheless grew 
out of Fulton’s experiments with toqiedoes. On the 15th of 
Juno, 1813, the schooner “Eagle ” was prepared with a maga- 
zine of powder, over which boxes and barrels of merchan- 



* For a long account of Mr. Mix’s efforts agninst the “Plantagenet," see 
Xiks' Register, voL iv, p. 3GG. Ho made six different attempts to float his 
torpedoes upon the vessel. The last was successful. The torpedo ex- 
ploded under the bow of tho ship, blew off her fore channels, and destroyed 
a boat lying alongside. The following extract from an Alexandria paper, 
September 1, 1813, shows tho nature of the discussion that arose from this 
attempt : 

“ Tobpedoes.— It appears to be acknowledged on l>oard Admiral Cockbum’s 
ship, that Mr. Mix’s torpedo had marked near the cathead, although it had 
no ways injured the line-of-battle ship • Plantagenet and that in tho whole 
fleet there is plentiful abuse of the American Government, although it wa 8 
merely the effusion of on enterprising, active young man in the naval service. 
They unfairly condemn it as a viilanous, invidious, improper, and cowardly 
means of warfare, never reflecting that their ruling administration had paid 
Mr. Fulton a very handsome stipend for his invention. They also forgot 
Lord Grey’s recent statement in Parliament as to tho commuted payment, 
as the then Lord of the Admiralty, which he made Mr. Fulton upon it (vide 
London Morning Chron., May 15, 1813), nor reflecting either that the British 
ministry had induced the trial of torpedoes upon tho French flotilla at 
Boulogne.*' — Xiles' Reg., vol. v., p. G. 
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